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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


At the meeting for Divine worship at Lom- 
bard street Meeting-house, on First-day morn- 
ing, the 29th of Tenth month, preceding the 
opening of the Yearly Meeting, a large audi- 
ence gathered, though the day was dull, threat- 
ening rain. 

Under a solemn covering of spiritual exer- 
cise, a Friend fervently called to the witness 
for God implanted in the heart, giving assur- 
ance that obedience to this Heavenly Teacher 
would lead the sons of men home to the Hea- 
venly Father’s house. Another commended, 
in language of the kingly seer of Israel, the 
judgments of God—more precious than fine 
gold—true and righteous altogether. The 
soul that has passed under these righteous 
judgments, and has known their baptizing 
influence, can testify to their blessedness. 

Sunderland P. Gardner followed in a clear 
and powerful testimony to the eternal truth 
of the gospel of Christ, as this has been ap- 
prehended by the Society of Friends. He 
compared the two passages from holy writ: 
“This is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners,” (1st Timothy, i, 15), 
and the injunction, “Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling,” (Phillipi- 
ans, ii, 12). The saving work of God for His 
creature man was shown to be comparable to 
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the beneficence of nature to the seed dropped 
into the earth. The warmth and light, the 
rain and dew are the gifts of God, but man 
must do his part in planting and nurturing, 
in gathering and garnering, in order to obtain 
the blessing. Just so is it with the spiritual 
work by ik the soul of man is saved for 
the life eternal. God gives His light and 
warms the germ of the life divine into activi- 
ty, but man must tend and keep the garden 
of the heart—must do his portion of the work 
—in order to bring forth the acceptable fruits 
of righteousness and peace. The meetin 
closed with a brief season of prayer an 
thanksgiving. 

Meetings were held in the afternoon and 
evening, at which the Word of Life was 
spoken to the people, and the day was believed 
to have been one of special divine'favor. 

The general sessions of the Yearly Meetin 
commenced on Second-day morning, the 30th, 
at Lombard street Meeting-house. 


In the men’s meeting, after the calling of 
the names of Representatives, the minutes for 
ministers and elders in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings were read. These intro- 
duced John Parrish, Woodbury, N.J.; Amos 
Jones, Makefield, Pa.; Simon Gillam, Mid- 
dletown, Pa.; Sunderland P. Gardner, Farm- 
ington, N. Y.; Mary M. Thomas, Radnor, Pa.; 
and elders Charles Tees, of Horsham, Pa.; 
Ann Shoemaker, of Gwynedd, Pa., Epistles 
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showing the condition of the church and a 
resumé of the year’s work were received from 
the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, New 
York, Genesee, Ohio, Indiana and IIliaois. 

At the afternoon session, the first business 
in order was the reception of the report of 
the representatives, nominating Levi K. 
Brown for clerk, and Thomas H. Matthews 
for assistant clerk. These Friends were duly 
appointed to the service. 

A committee of sixteen was appointed to 
act jointly with a committee of the women’s 
meeting to nominate thirty Friends, fifteen of 
each sex, from the Yearly Meeting at large 
for the representative committee for next 
year, two additional members of which have 
to be nominated by each Quarterly Meeting. 

Cyrus Blackburn, of Baltimore, then sub- 
mitted the report of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. It states thdt dur- 
ing the past year the great Nemaha Agency 
in Nebraska has been consolidated with the 
Pottawatamie Agency, and the former agent 
of the Pottawatamies appointed in charge%of 
the combined agency, thus legislating Friends 
out of the care of the Nemaha Agency. The 
only Indians now under the care of the So- 
ciety of Friends are those of the combined 
Santee and Flandreau Agency, and a band 
of about 160 Poncas in Dakota, who have 
been placed in charge of the Friends’ agent, 
Isaiah Lightner, at Santee. His term of 
office expired in Sixth month last, the 
eve of the fiscal year. He was renominated 
by the committee and reappointed by the 
government for four years. Levi K. Brown, 
a member of the committee, visited the San- 
tee Agency during the past summer, and 
reports that great progress had been made 
there in the past year. A number of brick 
and frame dwellings have been erected, and 
many other improvements made in the settle- 
ment. He also visited the Poncas and wit- 
nessed the distribution of supplies among 
them. Standing Bear, Bird Head, Smoke- 
Maker and Buffalo Chip were formerly chiefs 
in the tribe, and still have more or less influ- 
ence over them. The Poncas are not as far 
advanced in agriculture as the Santees. They 
have log houses and are raising corn, oats and 
spring wheat. They have cut two hundred 
tons of hay for the government cattle, for 
which the agent paid them $1.50 a ton. 

While out west the agent made con- 
tracts for building material for the erection 
of fifty frame dwellings for the Santees, and 
he also distributed among them one hundred 
head of cows and other stock purchased by 
the funds derived from the sale of their lands 
in Minnesota. The season has been very 
favorable and the crops are all good. The 
Indians have recently planted 1,200 trees 
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about the settlement for shade and wind 
breaks. They have a steam flour-mill, and 
the blacksmith, harness-maker, carpenters, 
miller, herder, teamster and mason employed 
at the agency are all Indians and paid sala- 
ries by the government. Albert E. Frazer, 
superintendent of the Poncas, and Henry E. 
Jones, supply distributing clerk, are also 
Indians, and in all twenty-three Indians are 
employed at theagency. There is a flourish- 
ing Sabbath school for the children and reli- 
gious exercises are held every First-day. The 
committee also include in their report some 
interesting statistics from Agent Lightner’s 
report to be presented to the department at 
Washington, showing that during the past 
year the Indians in his charge cultivated 647 
acres of wheat, 82 acres of oats, 1,586 of corn, 
212 of flax and 78 of potatoes. The compa- 
tative statement for the past ten years is very 
encouraging, and shows what great progress 
the Indians have made in agricultural pur- 
suits. In 1872 they had 450 acres under 
cultivation, now they have 2,605; in 1872 
they produced 1,000 bushels of wheat, this 
year 7,000; corn 3,000 bushels in 1872, and 
30,000 in 1882; potatoes 3,000 bushels in 
1872, and 6,240 in 1882; tons of hay cut 400 
in 1872, and 1,500 in 1882. They also have 
double the number of horses and cattle. As 
the acreage of cultivation has increased the 
government rations have been withdrawn, 
and the Indians at this agency are now nearly 
self-supporting. 

The women’s meeting opened with the 
offering of fervent prayer for the leading and 
guidance of the Father of Lights, and for His 
blessing upon the deliberations of this body. 
The representatives were then called and the 
meeting proceeded to the transaction of the 
usual preliminary business. 

Minutes for Friends in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings were read, and a cor- 
dial welcome was extended to these, and also 
to other concerned Friends who were present 
without credentials. 

A tender and earnest appeal was made to 
the young, and they were exhorted to partici- 
pate in the exercises of the meeting, giving 
their views promptly whenever a conviction 
of the rectitude of such expression rests upon 
the mind. They were advised to put to use 
the talents entrusted to them by their Lord. 

The reading of the Genesee epistle next 
engaged the attention of the meeting, and the 
appointment of a committee to collect the 
religious exercises closed the business of this 
session. 

At the afternoon session of the 30th a 
Friend on behalf of the representatives an- 
nounced that that body were united in pro- 
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and Lydia C. Stabler for assistant clerk, for 
the present year. These Friends were 
approved by the meeting and duly ap- 
pointed to the service. The five remaining 
epistles, reviewing the labors of Friends in 
various parts of our country, were then read, to 
the edification of the meeting, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare replies to them. 
A committee was also appointed to act jointly 
with men Friends in nominating new members 
to serve on the Representative Committee for 
the ensuing year. 

Sarah Hutton addressed the meeting at 
some length in the advocacy of a strictly 
guarded school education of the children of 
this Society. These should be trained to ap- 
preciate our principles and testimonies, and 
especially should they be instructed in the 
underlying principles on which is founded 
the testimony of the Society of Friends in 
regard to peace and good will among the 
nations. Great statesmen and renowned war- 
riors have recently announced their convic- 
tion of the utter inconsistency of carnal war- 
fare with Christian civilization, and in this 
day of broadening intelligence and of bright- 
ening light, the inheritors of our time-honored 
principles should not falter in upholding the 
noble testimony of their fathers to the blessed 
truths which are the same to-day, yesterday 
and forever. 

On the morning of the 31st ult., the men’s 
meeting was devoted principally to a review 
of the state of the Society, as this is shown in 
the answers to the Queries. The answer to 
the First Query showed that all the meet- 
ings throughout the year have been held ex- 
cept eleven, where there are small congrega- 
tions, within the limits of the Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting. The attendance at First- 
day services has been about the same as 
usual. Love and unity among the members 
have been maintained, and endeavors are 
made to mend all differences when they ap- 
pear among the members. In closing the 
morning meeting there was much exhortation 
to the younger Friends on the subject of the 
faithful attendance of the religious and the 
disciplinary meetings of the Society. These 
were counseled to take an interest in the 
work of the Church which must soon devolve 
upon them. 

Consideration of the state of the Society 
was resumed at the afternoon session. The 
Third Query was as to whether parents had 
been making the proper endeavors to educate 
their children by example and precept in 
plainness of speech, deportment and apparel, 
and whether they guarded against their read- 
ing pernicious literature and encouraged them 
in scriptural reading. ‘The answers to this 
Query were in the main satisfactory. The 


replies to the Fourth Query indicated that 
the testimonies of the Society against the use 
of intoxicating liquors are generally main- 
tained, agreeable to the Discipline. The re- 
port of one Monthly Meeting showed that a 
few members are dealing in liquors in con- 
nection with their other business, but it is 
claimed merely for medicinal purposes. Fre- 
quenting places where liquor is sold is mostly 
avoided, but the members do not all refrain 
from attending places of diversion. It also 
showed that Friends generally discouraged 
the use and cultivation of tobacco. The fifth 
answer stated that the circumstances of the 
members who appear to be in need of assist- 
ance are inspected and relief afforded. To 
the Sixth Query the answer was that Friends 
generally maintain their testimony in favor 
of a free Gospel ministry, resting upon divine 
qualifications alone. Epistles were received 
and read from the Indiana and Illinois Year- 
ly Meetings, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. 

On the opening of the morning session of 
women’s meeting on the 31st ult., Amos 
Jones made a visit in Gospel love to that 
body. He testified to the joy of a life of obe- 
dience and dedication to the Divine require- 
ments. But we need the strength and en- 
couragement of one another. Hence the bene- 
fit of our thus assembling together for the 
service of God, and the care of each other. 
Everyone faithfully performing the work ap- 
pointed by the Divine Wisdom makes a har- 
mony comparable to that of the heavenly 
host. Every good cause is prospered and 
advanced by the close union and brotherhood 
of its champions. 

After A. J. and his companions retired 
many Friends followed in testimonies con- 
firmatory of his exercise, and a fervent invo- 
cation of the Spirit of God with devout 
prayer for guidance and light deeply solem- 
nized the meeting. 

The first query and its answers then intro- 
duced the meeting into a consideration of the 
state of the Society. The benefits arising 
from a faithful attendance of meetings were 
dwelt upon, and it was shown that the pro- 
per nurture of the religious life requires the 
frequent commingling of Christian people 
for the worship of God, and for mutual help 
and strength. The session closed with 
prayer. 

In the afternoon session the reading of the 
report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
first claimed attention. This detailed state- 
ment of work and of substantial progress was 
of great interest, and the meeting was deeply 
impressed with the importance of the labors 
of our agents and committees during the 
years that have elapsed since this field of 
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Christian effort was opened to our religious 
body. The general sentiment of Friends is 
favorable to a zealous continuance of work in 
this direction. 

Mary M. Thomas then expressed a concern 
to make a visit in Gospel love to the men’s 
meeting. She was set at liberty, and men 
Friends assenting, she retired for that ser- 
vice. 

The remaining queries and their answers 
then passed in review, and the various testi- 
monies of Friends were illustrated and en- 
forced by earnest appeals and exhortation. 
Some deficiencies were acknowledged, but on 
the whole a healthful condition of the body 
was manifest. The maintenance of love and 
unity was affirmed, and differences were 
promptly adjusted in cases which come under 
the cognizance of the Meetings. The careful 
training of the young in the way of purity, 
righteousness, and self-denial was also the 
subject of deep exercise; and the importance 
of frequent reading of the Scriptures of 
Truth, and of guarding against pernicious 
literature was felt to be very great. Thought- 
ful care on the subject of temperance was 
claimed in all the answers. The cultivation 
and use of tobacco was acknowledged to exist 
among Friends, and it seems possible that in 
some cases much might be done to stay this 
evil, by women faithfully and judiciously 
using the influence which they may justly 
exert with those with whom they are connec- 
ted in life. 

It was not shown that any of the members 
of this Yearly Meeting are allowed to suffer 
for the necessaries of life, nor are any chil- 
dreu deprived of such education as may fit 
them for usefulness in life. 

The value of a free Gospel ministry, rest- 
ing on Divine qualification, is duly apprecia- 
ted. Justice in dealing, and prudence in 
business life was claimed, and so far as known, 
Friends are believed to be faithful in bearing 
testimony against all forms of oppression. 

The Ninth query, concerning the treat- 
ment of offenders in the right manner and 
spirit, was answered in entire clearness affirm- 
atively. 

The record of births, deaths, and member- 
ship has been kept with care. Then ad- 
journed to the afternoon of the 1st inst. 

On the afternoon of the Ist of Eleventh 
month the consideration of the state of the 
Society was resumed in the men’s meeting. 
The answer to the Seventh query showed that 
Friends are generally careful to live within 
their means and avoid involving themselves 
in business beyond their ability to manage, 
are just in their dealings and punctual in 
complying with their engagements. The 
eighth answer stated that Friends are careful 
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to bear a testimony against oaths, military 
services, lotteries, etc.; also, against all forms 
of oppression, unjust dealings towards people 
in their control, cruelty to animals, ete. The 
ninth answer stated that offenders are dealt 
with seasonably and impartially, and a spirit 
of meekness and love is evinced toward those 
who will not be reclaimed before they are 
disowned, though the report of one Meeting 
states that delays sometimes oceur. By the 
tenth answer it appears that care is taken to 
keep the regular record of births, deaths and 
membership in all the Monthly meetings. 
The Eleventh query and answer were devoted 
to interesting statistical information of Meet- 
ings and membership. No new Meetings have 
been established or any discontinued during 
the year. The additions to membership were : 
By births, 24; received on certificate, 14; 
new members, 4; total 42. The losses of 
membership were: By death, 43; resigna- 
tion, 6; removed on certificate to other 
Yearly Meetings, 13; disowned from mem- 
bership, 3; total, 65; net loss of membership, 
23. The Twelfth query referred to the educa- 
tion of children, and the answer stated that 
Friends were generally careful as far as 
practicable to place their children for tuition 
under the care of suitable teachers in mem- 
bership in the Society. The annual report of 
the Joint Committee on Education was sub- 
mitted and showed that the result of the 
year’s work was very encouraging. There is 
a great demand for teachers who are mem- 
bers of the Society, and all such can readily 
obtain positions. Friends’ schools are popu- 
lar and more could be established if teachers 
could be had for them. The committee have 
nearly $1,000 unappropriated funds in hand, 
and no further appropriation was made at 
this session. The report of their labors being 
satisfactory, the committee was continued for 
another year. There was an animated dis- 
cussion following the reading of the report on 
education, participated in by J. K. Taylor, 
Sheppard L. Wood, J. Edw. Walker, James 
S. Hallowell, George B. Passmore and oth- 
ers. 
At the session of women’s meeting, held 
on the afternoon of Ist of Eleventh month, 
the minutes of the Yearly Meeting of last year 
were read. John Parrish then made a visit 
in Gospel love to the women’s meeting. He 
had a message of encouragement and caution 
to mothers in regard to the nurture of their 
children. He called upon them to be alive to 
their responsibilities, and lead their little 
ones to appreciate true spiritual worship 
which is known in introversion of soul and in 
patient waiting for the incoming of the Holy 
Spirit. Faithful followers of Christ will be a 
power for good in every community, for 
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‘where the people see the Light manifested in 
a holy and consistent life they will gather 
round it, and be stimulated to righteousness, 
peace and truth. 

Essays of epistles, addressed to Ohio, and 
Genesee Yearly Meetings were then submit- 
-ted by the committee set apart for this ser- 
vice, and these were read, duly considered, 
approved and directed to be forwarded. 

Sarah Hutton then addressed the meeting 
in exhortation to faithfulness to the Divine 
standard in all the work undertaken by 
Friends. “See that thou make it after the 
pattern shown thee in the mount.” This in- 
junction to Moses has application to all the 
doings of man in the service of God. The 
. pattern shown us in moments of spiritual 
exaltation should be the model of the work 
done. 

“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
after me.” The elevation of that which is 
highest and best draws the hearts of man- 
kind to its brightness and tends to the exalta- 
tion of humanity. 

Woman is now called upon to be a power 
for good in our country and our age. We are 
exalted to a lofty place, and should prove 
that we are not unmindful of our duties as 
workers and testimony bearers in the earth. 
But we should be ever faithfu! to our highest 
ideal. 

The report of the Committee on Temper- 
ance was read. It showed that there had 
been energetic and zealous work in this 
cause during the past year. The committee 
recommended the appointment of a stand- 
ing committee to have charge of this sub- 
ject. The meeting favored this recommen- 
dation, and a Nominating Committee was set 
apart to act in conjunction with men 
Friends, 

The morning session of men’s meeting on 
the 2d instant was engaged in the considera- 
tion of the appointment of 15 new members 
from the Meeting at large to serve on the 
Representative Committee. These, as brought 
forward by the Nominating Committee, and 
confirmed by the Yearly Meeting, were: 
Wm. W. Moore, James M. Walker, Cyrus 
8. Griest, S. P. Broomwell, William P. 
Fisher, Wm. Wood, Richard T. Bentley, 
Josiah Griest, Wm. Warner, Wm. W. 
Matthews, Thomas Brown, Solomon Shep 
pard, Levi K. Brown, Jonathan Ambler, 
and Cyrus Blackburn. The Joint Commit- 
tee on Temperance reported that they had 
worked in conjunction with the committees 
appointed by the Monthly Meetings. Peti- 
tions were prepared and presented to the 
legislatures of Maryland and Virginia and 
Congress asking for the enactment of laws 
prohibiting the importation, manufacture 
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and sale of intoxicating liquors for drinking 
purposes, Steps were taken towards the dis- 
tribution of temperance literature. One en- 
couraging feature of the work, states the 
report, has been the formation of temperance 
unions in the First-day schools, in which 
old and young participated. The report was 
accepted, and $200 appropriated to the com- 
mittee for continuing their work in the 
cause. J. K. Taylor, of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the committee, gave an interesting 
account of the work done during the year, 
and a sketch of the field was presented to 
the committee for future operations. The 
balance of the morning session was spent in 
discussing’the temperance question, generally. 
In the afternoon the men and women’s meet- 
ings convened in juint session, when the Re- 
presentative Committee submitted the record 
of three years’ proceedings, which was read 
by Thomas H. Matthews, clerk of the com- 
mittee. The report detailed the work of the 
sub-committees in temperance legislation, the 
abolition of capital punishment, arbitration 
and prison reform. ‘The joint session then 
adjourned, and the two bodies continued their 
meetings separately, as before. The report ofthe 
Representative Committee was approved. The 
report of the Disbursing Committee of the in- 
come of the Fair Hill School Fund, for educa- 
tionalpurposes, was read and adopted. During 
the year the expenditures were $752, in aid of 
nine schools, in which there were 131 chil- 
dren of members. Five pupils were also 
aided in other schools. All but one of the 
schools were taught by Friends, and five of 
the schools were under the immediate care of 
Monthly Meetings. The sum of $95 was 
refunded by persons who were formally aided 
in their studies, and are now teaching. The 
balance on hand reported was $812. All 
applications for aid during the year were 
promptly met. The Committee on Treasurer’s 
Report pronounced it all correct, and upon 
their recommendation $300 was ordered to be 
raised to defray the incidental expenses of 
the Yearly Meeting, and Edwin Blackburn, 
of Baltimore, re-appointed treasurer. A mem- 
orial of the late David G. McCoy, of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting, was read. He died in 
First month last, aged 91, and had attended 
the Yearly Meetings for over half a century. 
Another memorial, from West Branch Meet- 
ing, Pennsylvania of the late Andrew Moore, 
a minister, was also presented. 

On Fifth-day, morning (2d of Eleventh 
month) the report of the Standing Commit- 
tee to disburse the amount of the Fair Hill 
Fund, detailing its labors during the past 
year, was submitted to the women’s meeting. 
Several Friends expressed a desire that all 
who need assistance in educational prepara- 
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tion for business may be encouraged to| Divine favor, to meet again at the usual 


avail themselves of this fund. 

The report of the Committee on Education 
next engaged the attention of the meeting. 
The Friends to whom this concern has been 
entrusted have made such effort as seemed 
judicious during the past year toward the 
promotion of the establishment of schools 
under the care of our Society, in which the 
children of Friends may be trained and in- 
structed in accordance with our principles. 
The report was deeply interesting to the 
meeting, and the committee was continued 
for another year. Portions of a letter of love 
and religious sympathy from Sarah Hunt, 
who was prevented from attending this con- 
vocation by the infirmities of four score and 
five years were then laid before the meeting. 
Her wise and tender words of counsel and 
encouragement were felt to be very precious, 
and called much responsive expression. Her 
offering was directed to be embodied in the 
extracts. The reading of epistles to corre- 
sponding Yearly Meetings occupied the re- 
mainder of the session. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
Representative Committee in joint session on 
the afternoon of the 2d, women’s meeting 
resumed its deliberations. The minutes of the 
Representative Committee were approved. 

A memorial, prepared by West: Branch 
Monthly Meeting, concerning Andrew Moore, 
a minister, was then presented. The beautiful 
and consistent life of this dear father in the 
church was believed fully to warrant this 
solemn testimonial to his worth thus placed 
on record. 

Another memorial concerning David G. 
McCoy, prepared by Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, was then read, and was approved by the 
meeting. A just and righteous man, useful 
and beloved in life, a valued elder in the 
church, his example was worthy to be 
cherished, and his name to be enrolled among 
those who have been a power for good in their 
generation. 

An epistle, addressed to absent members 
was then laid before the meeting. This was 
approved and directed to be embodied in the 
extracts. / 

A Committee for the Revision of the Book 
of Discipline submitted a report, proposing 
certain small verbal amendments, which were 
adopted. 

A minute of exercises, prepared by a com- 
mittee set apart for that service, was also 
read and accepted as embodying much of the 
religious sentiment which has been expressed 
during the deliberations of this 211th annual 
gathering of this Yearly Meeting. 

Both men’s and women’s meetings then 
closed under a solemn and grateful sense of 


time, next year, if so permitted. Ss. R 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP No. 16. 
“ vA word spoken in due season, how good 
it is. 

A word of cheer to the despondent, of rest 
to the weary, of comfort to the afflicted, of 
courage to the timid, of quickening to the 
inert, of caution to the unwary, of eneourage- 
ment to the discouraged—how good, each is in 
its appointed place, and were we all attentive 
to the secret intimations of the good Spirit we 
would surely through this word, whether 
vocally uttered or practically extended, be 
abundantly one another’s helpers. Were we 
attentive to little promptings of love or duty, 
not waiting for great things, the helping hand 
would often be put forth, especially for the 
rescue of thuse who may be ready to perish. 

There is a stream that is designed to water 
the whole heritage of God, but its free flow- 
ings are often checked by us when we give 
way to creaturely reasonings and withhold 
from those to whom it is due the little word 
or manifestation of interest that emanates from 
the great Source of love and life and light and 
strength. 

Faithfulness in little things keeps the chan- 
nel of this stream open and it gradually 
deepens until it becomes even as a river to 
swim in, so that the whole body can be re- 
freshed. On the other hand, unfaithfulness 
to these secret yet living promptings, places 
obstructions in this channel which greatly 
retard our individual progress in the way of 
life and hinder us in the full accomplish- 
ment of the work of our day as helpers one 
of another. 

It is not for us in our finite wisdom to 
measure the value of this offered word, but it 
is our part to see that it be given in due sea- 
son, even while the early morning dew rests 
upon the ground, softening it and making it 
a ready recipient; or it may be as “ the latter 
rain” which, falling upon the path of the 
wayworn traveler, refreshes him in his home- 
ward journey. Such an one could surely 
acknowledge “A word in dueseason, how 
good it is.” 

In distributing the word in due season, 
whether it be as the morning dew or as the 
latter rain, we may remember the encourag- 
ing testimony, “He who watereth shall him- 
self be watered.” The refreshing stream, 
however hidden, passes not through the val- 
ley without leaving in its track an increase 
of verdure productive of an increased growth. 

In the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
we are told, as said by the wise King Solo- 
mon, that “A word fitly spoken is as apples 
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of gold in pictures of silver.” These words 
are expressive of both value and beauty, and 
it may be well for us to examine whether we 
practically recognize the value of this testi- 
mony and its application to all the family of 
man as a quickener in the path of duty, 
prompting us to faithfulness in little things. 
Let no one be an unmindful or careless 
é receiver of these promptings; rather let us 
be found watching for the blessing which they 
bring with them to those thus watching—a 
power for good, which if used in due season, 
will be strength in our weakness and give us 
- an experience under which, however low of 
stature we may feel, we can say with the 
prophet Isaiah, chap. 50, verse 4, “ The Lord 
God hath given me the tongue of the learned, 
that I should know how to speak a word in 
season to him that is weary ; He wakeneth me 
morning by morning, He wakeneth mine 
ear to hear as the learned.” 
Philadelphia, Eleventh mo., 1882. 


the founders of the old United States Engine 
Company, and was at the first meeting of the 
Fire Association, on September 17th, 1817. 
He advocated the consolidation of the various 
districts into one municipality, and saw the 
fruition of his efforts in 1854. Among other 
posts occupied by him may be mentioned the 
Presidency of the Preston Retreat, Spring 
Garden Soup Society, Spring Garden Insti- 
tute, the Northern Liberty and Penn Town- 
ship Railway, upon which the first horse-cars 
in this city were used, the Vice Presidency of 
the House of Refuge (having been for a long 
time a manager), and of the Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children. His recollections of 
early times was very vivid, and he remem- 
bered attending the sessions of Congress when 
it met at Sixth and Chestnut streets.” 


































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ARE THE CHURCHES A FAILURE? 


We thank Thee, O Father, that Thou 
didst hide those things from the wise, and 
understanding; and didst reveal them unto 
babes. 

It seems that some of the notables of the 
New York churches are beginning to learn 
what George Fox and other worthies have 
taught for centuries. Speaking of the cor- 
ruption of the churches in his day, George 
Fox wrote, “The Scriptures were given forth 
freely ; Christ commanded His ministers to 
preach freely; and the prophets and apostles 
denounced judgments against all covetous 
hirelings and divines for money. 

“In this free spirit of the Lord Jesus,” he 
adds, “ was I sent forth to declare the Word of 
Life freely. But, oh! the vast sums of mo- 
ney that are got by the trade they make of 
selling the Scriptures and by their preaching, 
from the highest bishop to the lowest priest.” 

A late issue of the Christian Union says, 
“ prominent ministers are agreed in the recog- 
nition of the danger which exists—for the 
church and for society—in the wide chasm 
between rich and poor.” 

Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
notes the gradual withdrawal of the middle 
class population of New York—leaving only 
the two extremes of society represented—and 
declares the only remedy is the acceptance by 
the rich of the principle enunciated by Christ, 
that wealth is to be held in trust for humanity. 

Dr. Newton, of All Saints Episcopal Church, 
thinks that there is great danger, that the 
church may find itself wholly on the side of 
wealth, and the clergy discover that they have 
accepted retainers from capital, what is 
needed is not charity, but justice. The only 
way to reach the poor is to convert the rich. 
br. Ferris, of the Methodist Church, says 





JOHN M. OGDEN. 


On the evening of Tenth mo. 29th, John M. 
Ogden, of this city, aged 92 years. A valuable 
member and elder of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green street. 

A large portion of the long life of this 
4 Friend was devoted to public usefulness. In 

“% ~—sthe discharge of his duties as a member of 
our Religious Society, and as a citizen, he 
was conspicuous for fidelity and uprightness. 

The following is extracted from one of the 
daily papers of this city. 

“He was a builder of houses on quite a 
large scale, and among the structures he 
reared was the Boys’ High School at Broad 
and Green streets, and soon after this work 
| he became the Building Surveyor of the 

Fire Association and Measurer for the old 
Carpenters’ Company. He supervised the 
erection of the Preston Retreat, at Twenty- 
first and Hamilton streets, the House of 
Refuge Department for Whites and Blacks, 
the Training School for Feeble-minded Chil- 
¥ dren at Media. His connections were of 
historic interest. He was the last member of 
the Washington Association, a relic of the 
great Federal party, and he was a member of 
the Washington Benevolent Society. His 
first Presidential vote was for Madison, and 
he was identified with the institution of the 
Whig movement. As early as 1832 he was 
a member of the Legislature. Subsequently, 
under authority of the Legislature, he assisted 
in laying out the streets of the districts of 
Northern Liberties and Penn Township, was 
a Commissioner for the erection of Blockley 
Almshouse, was an incorporator of the Penn 
Township Bank, and a Commisioner for the 
district of Spring Garden. He was one of 
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that New York has beeome a vast boarding- 
house; and that boarding-houses are not a 
means of grace. There is too much style and 
too little zeal in the church. The need of the 
hour is “simplicity and a deeper Christian 
life.’ (The italics are mine.) Nevertheless 
the danger increases daily. 

A few millionaires associate together and 
erect a palatial structure costing a million or 
more dollars, which they call achurch. It is 
designed to surpass all other churches in its 
architecture, the elevation of its pinnacle, the 
richness of its endowments, and the splendor 
of its furniture. The same ambition to excel 
determines the equipage and the luxurious 
dress of the worshipers; and what do they 
worship? Must the answer come,—The work 
of their own hands!! The simplicity, the 
humility, the self-denial, the Cross of Christ 
is not likely to be found there. Yet such 
would seem to be the ideal of a church among 
professing Christians. If it were possible for 
an omnipresent being to absent Himself from 
any place it might be supposed that He would 
withdraw His presence from such a church. 

And herein is the grand lesson of the hour. 
The evil may be exaggerated in New York, 
but it is not peculiar to any locality. It is 
one of the most glaring corruptions of our 
vaguely so-called Christianity everywhere, 
with the means for its gratification. Such 
churches offer no inducements to the medi- 
ocrity. There is no place there for them. 
They wisely prefer to go where they can be 
admitted on an equality with their brethren, 
to sit down and worship with their peers. 

As for the “ boarders,” they would perhaps 
rather see those splendid churches in ashes 
than to cross their threshhold. 

The disease is evidently organic, and deep- 
seated ; a wide-spread epidemic,—requiring 
long and severe treatment for its removal. 

The doctors who have so nobly volunteered 
their services are men of acknowledged in- 
telligence and skill. 

The diagnosis appears to be judicious,—too 
much money and style, too little religious 
zeal and the exaggeration of all social prob- 
lems. 

The prescription is equally judicious, if it 
can be made practicable. ‘To “do justly, to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with God. 
This necessitates the acceptance by the rich 
of the Christian principle, that wealth is to be 
held in trust for the good of humanity. It 
requires the conversion of the rich to greater 
simplicity and a deeper Christian life, and the 
practical recognition of the great brotherhood 
and sisterhood of the whole human family as 
the only means for reaching the condition of 


€ poor. 
It remains to be seen whether the doctors 
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possess the moral courage, whether they are 
willing to assume the responsibility and dis- 
play the necessary energy to apply the dis- 
membering knife and the corroding caustic to 
lop off and destroy those luxuriant and malig- 
nant excrescences from the very vitals of the 
church. E. MIcHENER. 
Sylwania, Eleventh mo. 1st, 1882. 
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BaLTIMORE YEARLY MEeEtInG.—The re- 
port of Baltimore Yearly Meeting which we 
publish in this issue will serve to give our 


readers some idea of the exercises of that’ 


body. Our correspondent only had access to 
the women’s meeting, but a competent and 
judicious Friend furnished an abstract of the 
proceedings of the men’s meeting to the Bal- 
timore American, daily; and from that the 
notes of the men’s meeting are taken. 

The value of these annual convocations of 
Friends in different sections of our country 
can hardly be justly estimated. The repre- 
sentatives of the respective Quarterly Meet- 
ings bring their various views of the needs of 
the church to this general assembly; and in 
the thoughtful review of the situation which 
is entered into we believe many minds find 
added light, “iron sharpeneth iron,” strength 
is gained, faith is revived, and workers go 
forth with renewed zeal to whatever service 
for God or man opens before them. Many 
faithful words are spoken, and it is doubtless 
a truth that no right word is ever spoken in 
vain. Ina large assembly are many hungry 
souls—hungry for the Word of Life—and 
among these is much good soil for the seed of 
the sower. As the meeting dissolves and its 
constituents retire to their homes in different 
localities, minds that have been fed and vi- 
talized by the concentration of religious fer- 
vor, and of society zeal which attends a 
Yearly Meeting, are ready to leaven other 
minds, and thus in ever widening circles of 
influence good is disseminated. 

Decay and dissolution wait upon that reli- 
gious society that forsakes its regular assem- 
blies for brotherly communion in divine wor- 
ship, for practical work for one another and 
for the advancement of the cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth. Such was the 
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view, we believe, of the great apostle, when ! pevie BPO aren cnrennwoyconsrverenertaronoe 20 00 
. . : , udo ie kc iaceorcnacsswadsadaoeumaael 10 00 
addressing his Hebrew brethren, he advised: | Alien Middieton. 100 00 


Let us consider one another, to provoke unto 
love and good works, not forsaking the assem- 
bling of ourselves together, as the manner of 
some is. Hebrews, 10, 25. 





Seeman to Freedmen’s Schools, 
8. C.: 





i I circa scniie siesensiesanimennnn $5 00 
a Ellis, London Grove..........sssseee 5 00 
BR i, PD cdscensiccceccncevecsesnticssacsadecs 20 00 
NINN 8 RIO cicnsssns 5 ssscccrncsocsnscocenconescvaces 25 00 
ails ta cies ccunnen di aGubeusecedsp wcevons 25 00 
BN I oven nsnsncccnccescones ceed sveensecaseos 10 00 
PI POR aoc ncikaseccessoessersstotcesensisesere 10 00 
archi dibcinetpneuaiciasceenenessenasattes 10 00 
ED ONO REO is ceciissscigeaccocscvsecsiojecss 5 00 
ROR, TRE TIIT nocsce acer cnncesncesessccescsuseses 10 00 

Link eiaenilanheuaiemannnniNetanaentneRiennnes 50 00 
eT A! ee 50 00 
Jos. Kinsey, Cincinnati......... .....ccccsccoes 25 00 
ON, BONNIE, Ths 1 vacwescnnscvsccenscosstccsseos 10 00 
ENO Fe WE EREONN, IN, Bc wsnesncsscessscnsevasses 25 00 
Bie die Teg Ss TE settee nentiinsan e<ahennanemmemnenesints 20 00 
Isaac Kinsey, Milton, Ind...........0000-s000 10 00 
W. P. Bancroft, Wilmington................ 10 00 
E. B. Hilles, ” 15 00 
Bs sani ch bhb icsnunbaninnh dutscndkesetesaaneiace 20 00 
i a oath orca ncedsicel cisienevasanisaniace* ose 50 00 
Martha Dodgson, Darby...........0:s00seeesee 5 00 
I ON civ cvskepsacehenssousaseiies’ einssvent 10 0 
IN oi ncn 5. nnn ccccuabhacnannencenaupeucdes 5 00 
A. BVIGNG, TIOGA COUNT. ....60060ssscccccrececes 10 00 
8S. W. Doughton, Lumberton................ 15 00 
Bi Ti WG Tb. Wretennces wosisisnainn setmpenndiiigase 10 00 
BE CEE a0 cnceornseocencsoncennpentrececee 5 00 
Be i vs cak ese: WuAcenkbh Gikerneanacniadsonoendenitinins 2 00 


There has been a liberal response made to 
our appeal, aud an earnest desire of many 
to have the schools continue. They were re- 
opened on the 6th inst. 

More funds will be needed to continue 
them to the end of the term. 

Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
30 N. Third street. 





Susscriptions for Fair Hill Meeting-house 
have been received by the Treasurer since 
last report as follows: 


ee 1: I nics snsccensancscencsencernsces $250 00 
M. J 


200 00 





Joseph Tomlinson 0 25 
Ne NE go biiuinsanotaadsen-cisacindeces 5 00 
Wm. Redwood Wright..............csccssseee 5 00 
Hannah W. Sterling............ssccccee cesses 100 00 
William Longstreth...........csccceee csseeeees 25 00 
EE EID io esccccccoccesedsenceccoosssce 50 00 
©: | SIN IONE vss cissccccccecconsescscesess 5 00 
es A i cssacuneninsncimebsoudsioaes 5 00 
Naomi Rittenhouse................. iE at aaics 6 00 
Rebecea Rittemhouse.............cscccscesssees 4 00 
PR RIN soon cecrccceocooseccossosccecesoocs 10 00 
EE: TIO UIEIN nis odnsccenssesiocscesoccseeseet 20 00 


Spencer Roserts, Treasurer. 
421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 








MARRIED. 


CORNTHWAIT— DAVIS.—On Eighth 
mo. 9th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Howard Corn- 
thwait, of Harford county, Md., to Virginia 
Davis, of Baltimore county, Md. 


KIRK—WILLIS.—On Third-day evening, 
Tenth month 17th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremo- 
ny, in West Philadelphia, Dr. Lewis H. Kirk 
and Emilie, daughter of Charles P. and Mary 
Ann Willis. 


SUPLEE — PAXSON. — On Third-day, 
Tenth month 24th, 1882, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Phila., of which the par- 
ties are members, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, William J.,second son of Thomas B. 
and Emily J. Suplee and Anna P., eldest 
daughter of Frederick and Lydia B. Paxson. 











DIED. 


ANTHONY.—On Tenth month 25th, 1882, 
at Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Martha Hamp- 
ton, widow of Adam Anthony, aged 77. 


COMLY.—On the evening of Tenth month 
28th, 1882, Dr. Isaac Comly, formerly of By- 
berry, in his 73d year , a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


COOPER.—On Tenth month 16th, 1882, at 
the residence of her brother-in-law, Samuel 
H. Hibberd, Haverford, Delaware county, Pa. 
Mary L.. daughter of the late Townsend 
Cooper. 


LAFETRA.—On Eleventh month 4th, 1882, 
Thomas H. Lafetra, of Manasquan, N. J., son 
of the late Jacob Lafetra, of Baltimore, Md., 
in the 72d year of his age. 


MEIN.— Of diphtheria, on Tenth month 
20th, Harry Fitler, son of Samuel H. and Lil- 
lie D. Mein, of Philadelphia, aged 6 years. 


PAXSON.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 
25th, 1882, in West Chester, Pa., Maria T., 
wife of Jacob Paxson. in her 83d year. 


PLATT.—On Tenth mo. 27, 1882, at New 
Brighton, Pa., of diphtheria, Raymond, son 
of Hiram and Hanna A. Platt, in the 2d year 
of his age. : 


ROBERTS.—On Tenth month 28th, 1882, 
at Moorestown, N. J., Hannah, widow of 
Reuben Roberts, aged 71. 


ROGERS. — On Sixth-day, Tenth month 
27th, 1882, Rachel C., widow of Prof. James 
B. Rogers, in her 79th year; an are 
minister of the Monthly Meeting of Philada. 


SELLERS.—On Tenth month 23d, 1882, in 
West Philadelphia. Sidney Keene, eldest son 
of Nathan and Mary K. Sellers, aged 18. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

The prospect or beholding a passage ot the 
planet Venus across the disk of tne sun has 
naturally directed public attention to the 
significance of that phenomenon. This event 
will take place on Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 
6th, and will be visible, weather permitting, 
for five hours and twenty-two minutes. 

The planet Venus accomplishes a true rev- 
olution around the sun in about 74 months ; 
but as the earth also is moving around in the 
same direction, a considerably longer period 
(about 19 months) is required for Venus to 
accomplish its apparent revolution. If this 
motion were performed in the plane in which 
the earth moves there would be a transit 
every 19 months. The plane of the earth’s 
orbit and that cf Venus’ being inclined to 
each other, there are but two positions in its 
true revolution in which Venus is in the 
plane of the earth’s orbit. When it reaches 
one of these points at the time that it is between 
the earth and the sun it shuts off our view of 
a part of the sun’s disk. The following tran- 
sits have been observed : 

Twelfth mo. 4th, 1639 (New Style).* 

Sixth mo. 5th, 1761, an interval of 121} years. 
Sixth mo. 3d, 1769, sd 8 - 
Twelfth mo. 8th, 1874, = 10535“ 

The following are predicted : 

Twelfth mo. 6th, 1882, an interval * years. 


Sixth mo. 7th, 2004, 1} 
Sixth mo. 5th, 2012, _ 8 years, 
ete. 


When the planet is passing from the south- 
ern to the northern side of the plane of the 
earth’s orbit the transit takes place in the 
Sixth month; when it passes from the north- 
ern to the southern side, in the Twelfth month. 

While the rarity of this event would be 
sufficient to make it an object of interest, the 
value of the results to be obtained from its 
observation give it an importance exceeding 
that of every other astronomical phenomenon. 
Although in itself it will be far less notice- 
able than the brilliant comet now growing 
dimmer in our morning sky, the knowledge 
to be gained from it causes it farto transcend 
the latter in importance. Astronomers are 
agreed in considering the transit of Venus as 
the most trustworthy means of calculating 
the sun’s distance. When we reflect that all 
measurements of celestial spaces, except those 
of the moon, are based upon the solar dis- 
tance as a standard, we can realize why 
astronomers, the world over, are making con- 





* The date of this transit is usually given 
Eleventh mo. 3d, 1639(O. S.). At that time 
the Gregorian Calendar had not been adopted 
in England. I have stated it according to the 

on, calendar to secure uniformity in the 
e. 


|certed preparation for its observation, to an 
extent that has never before been attempted. 

The method of observation that is consid- 
ered most satisfactory is the photographic. 
Attached to the telescope tube is a camera, in 
which, by a revolving motion, a series of pho- 
tographs of the disks of Venus and the sun 
can be taken at uniform intervals. On these 
the distance that the planet has moved over 
the sun can be measured with a degree of 
accuracy far exceeding that of direct observa- 
tion. tis from the collation of results ob- 
tained by different observers, situated at points 
as remote as possible, that the calculations of 
the solar distance are to be made. 

While the phenemenon begins at different 
places on the Western Continent at nearly 
the same absolute time, the local time of its 
commencement will vary with the longitude 
of the place of observation, being later as the 
place is further to the east, and earlier as it 
is further west, so that at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, the time will be but a few minutes 
after sunrise, and on the Pacific coast the be- 
ginning cannot be seen. At Philadelphia the 
time of observation will be from 9.24 A. M. 
to 2.46 P. M. 

The transit can be seen without a telescope. 
The only essential, besides the absence of 
obscuring clouds, is some means of shutting 
off the excess of the sun’s light. A piece of 
glass smoked in a candle or lamp flame is 
sufficient. Several pieces of stained glass of 
different colors afford the advantage that the 
screen used may be made as dark as desired. 
Another means that can be employed is to 
use a piece of plate glassasa mirror. Nearly 
all the light passes through, but a small por- 
tion is reflected and forms an image of the 
sun. The only advantage that a telescope 
offers is the enlargement of the image. Venus 
will appear as a black circle projected against 
the sun, and in five hours and twenty-two 
minutes will pass across from the east to the 


west. Joun M. CHIL. 
Tenth mo. 30th, 1882. 





JOSIAH WHITE. 

The substance of the following sketch ap- 
peared in one of the early numbers of this 
paper, but as it will probably be new to many 
of our present readers we copy it from the 
British Friend of last month. Eps. 

Josiah White, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, who resided at the time of his death 
at Mount Holly, New Jersey, was no ordinary 
man. He was of a stout, well-built frame, 
and would have stood about six feet in height, 
were it not fora little stoop in his shoulders. 
His fine, full black eyes looked thoughtfully 
around ; and the general effect of his features 
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was pleasant to the beholder, although a cer- 
tain mild dignity there commanded respect. 
He was in some particulars a humorist—in 
many eccentric; yet universal kindness to 
man and beast, and a willingness to be help- 
ful to all were the prevailing traits in his 
character and entitled him to take rank as a 
practical philanthropist. 

He was born at Alloway’s creek, in Salem 
county, New Jersey, Sixth month 25th, 1705. 
Whilst a lad he was noted for his quiet, 
thoughtful deportment; was fond of retire- 
ment, and of walking by himself in the fields 
and woods, amongst the plants and trees. 
During these seasons he probably imbibed that 
love for flowers and herbs and learned to feel 
that companionship with them which contin- 
ued with him all his life long. Of his younger 
years we know but little more than that, his 
father haying deceased, he was bound an ap- 
prentice to learn the art and mystery of weav- 
ing; and that he acquired a high reputation 
for skill in his profession. One anecdote of 
his early life which he narrated towards the 
close of his earthly pilgrimage is interesting. 
John Salkeld, that great minister and eccen- 
tric man, had had a meeting appointed for 
him at Salem, and being rather behind his 
time urged his horse on towards that place ata 
rapid pace. Quiet, contemplative, soberminded 
Josiah who was walking to the meeting was 
sorely distressed at seeing the preacher thus 
posting by him. Little good, he concluded, 
could be effected by the ministry of one given 
to riding at such an unseemly speed. He 
entered the meeting-house dissatisfied and 
seated himself behind the door at the greatest 
possible ,distance from the gallery, inwardly 
expecting a dismally dry meeting. He had 
not sat long, however, before John Salkeld 
arose saying, “ My religion is not a pack on 
my back to be shaken off with the trotting of 
a horse.” This commencement opened the 
spiritual eye of Josiah to perceive the unrea- 
sonableness of the sudden judgment he had 
come to when he had condemned the minister 
unheard; and as he knew that he had un- 
folded his uneasiness to no one he could not 
but attribute the rebuke he had met with toa 
Divine intimation on the mind of John Sal- 
keld. Thus feeling his heart was opened to 
receive the Gospel message, and the meeting 
proved a time of profit to him. 

About the time of his coming of age, Josiah 
White removed to Mount Holly where he 
established a fulling-mill. He was a re- 
markably active, industrious man, making 
ample provision by his business for his family 
and having many hours to spend in labor for 
the good uf others. He appeared in the min- 
istry, and his gift was acknowledged by his 
friends; he thought he had also a call to 





















administer medical advice to the sick and 
was often engaged in this occupation. His 
pharmacopeia was but various preparations 
of the herbs and roots which the earth brought 
forth in his paths; and, from much practice 
he unquestionably had acquired considerable 
knowledge of the effect produced by each kind 
on the system. Yet uot on this knowledge 
did he alone rely, but is said to have endea- 
vored to feel after the Divine sanction to 
every prescription he made. It would dilate 
too much this notice of Josiah to give speci- 
mens of the cures effected on persons who took 
the medicine he gave or sent them. What- 
ever the cause may have been, whether his 
prescriptions acted most beneficially on the 
mind or the body, we know not; but it may 
be safely said that he was a very successful 
practitioner; and among the poor, at least, a 
very popular one—seeing he would take no 
pay from his patients. He considered that 
to receive compensation for his medical pre- 
scriptions would be tantamount to taking pay 
for his preaching; and acting on the precept, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” he 
bestowed medicine, time, and trouble for 
nothing. 

When passing along the roads his attention 
seem turned to his loved companions of the 
vegetable world, being rarely in so great haste 
but that he would take time to stop and 
gather such as he needed, or felt a particular 
inclination for, and in consequence his pock- 
ets were generally well stuffed with herbs and 
roots. As to a knowledge of the virtues of 
plants, he held that it was obtained more by 
a proper discipline of the moral than the 
mental powers. One of his speeches which 
tradition has preserved was this—‘ We must. 
be as low and humble as the plants them- 
selves before we can know their virtue and 
usefulness.” 

One day as he was riding with his friend 
George Dillwyn, he was earnestly engaged in 
setting forth the virtues of the vegetable king- 
dom, and particularly dwelt on the praises 
which the plants sent up to the honor of their 
great Creator. ‘ Why, Josiah,” said George, 
“what say the plants? I do not hear them.” 
“Oh !” replied their enthusiastic eulogist, “ If 
we were little enough to stand where they do 
we should hear them continually proclaiming 
His wisdom and goodness!” 

During the revolutionary war when the 
Hessian and British troops were stationed at 
Mount Holly, Josiah was active in adminis- 
tering to their various diseases and infirmities. 
He made use of the opportunity, however, 
which his medical labors amongst them 
opened to him, of setting forth the cruelty of 
war, and particularly pointed out the sin of 
their coming over to America to kill their 
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fellow-creatures who had never done them 
any injury. To the remnant of the Indian 
tribes inhabiting New Jersey he was a con- 
stant friend, and they often were found in 
considerable numbers about his fulling-mill, 
where he fed them and administered to their 
various necessities. In his charities he was 
another Anthony Benezet. On one occasion 
having bestowed the coat off his own back to 
& poor man in the street at Mount Holly, a 
member of his family on bringing him another 
to put on, told him he had given away his 

t one. “Have 1? well, it will only last 
him the longer.” 

Josiah, a few miles from his own residence, 
meeting a Friend who inquired how he was 
in health, replied, “ Pretty well; but a little 
fatigued with riding; my horse goes rather 
roughly ; he is hardly fit for the saddle, and 
I believe I must provide me another.” 

“ What dost thou use him for in common ?” 

Josiah—* He is a good cart-horse.” 

“Well, I have an easy-going saddle-horse, 
and want a carriage horse; perhaps it will 
suit us both to exchange.” 

They had the horses out, and at length 
agreed to the proposal. Some months afier 
the like occasion bringing them together they 
renewed the dialogue. 

“Well, Josiah, how dost thou like thy 
horse *” 

Josiah—“ Why, so well, that I thought I 
had deceived thee; and have brought five 
pounds in my pocket which I desire thee to 
accept, as I believe it to be about the differ- 
ence in the value.” 

“ Surprising, Josiah! Why I had the same 
thought of thine ; and have actually brought 
the same sum to offer thee, supposing the ad- 
vantage to have been all on my side!” 

After indulging in a little pleasantry on 
this singular occasion, they concluded to keep 
to their bargain, and each to take back his 
five pounds. 

Josiah White kept on his course doing 
what good he could—attending to his outward 
business with industry—his ministry with 
faithfulness—his labors of mercy for the poor, 
the sick, the afflicted with earnest loving- 
heartedness and zeal. As he drew near his 
close he was sensible it was at band; and 
twice in his public ministry announced his 
persuasion that the time of his departure was 
near. On the 5th day of the Twelfth month, 
1780, in the 76th year of his age, after an 
illness of two days, during which he desired 
to be left much alone, he finished his earthly 
course with tranquility and peace. 





I soMETIMEs suspect that esthetic culture 
takes more true love of nature out of the soul 
than it inspires.— Charles G. Leland. 
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LETTER AND POEM FROM J. G. WHITTIER. 


At the recent celebration in Chester of the 
200th anniversary of the landing of William 
Penn, at that place, the following letter was 
received from J. G. Whittier : 

Danvers, Mass., Tenth mo. 7th, 1882.—To 
Sarah B. Flitcraft, Chester, Pa——My Dear 
Friend: It is well that Friends should com- 
memorate the landing of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania and the great apostle of their faith 
on the pleasant shores of Chester two hundred 
years ago. The event—so picturesque in its 
surroundings and circumstances, so Important 
in its results and influences—is a subject 
worthy of the poet’s pen or the painter’s 
pencil. I should be glad if it were possible 
for me to put into fitting metrical form the 
thoughts and emotions which it awakens, 
but the burden of years begins to rest heavily 
upon me, and I shrink from the effort of 
handling such a theme. ; 

In spite of the endeavor of a historian 
more regardful of the display of his rhetoric 
and sarcasm than of historical accuracy and 
justice, the memory of William Penn is 
secure in its grand outlines and unsullied 
purity. He stands, and will forever stand, 
with the sages, statesmen, and philanthropists 
of whom the world of their day was not 
worthy. He lived and thought centuries in 
advance of his contemporaries, and, slowly 
but surely, the generations since have been 
approaching the moral and political stand- 
ard which he set up on the shores of the 
Delaware. 

Looking over some old papers recently, I 
found some verses written by me when a 
boy of sixteen, nearly sixty years ago. Of 
course the circumstances under which they 
were penned alone entitle them to notice, but 
I venture tu send them as the only response 
to thy request which I can make. I am truly 
thy friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


The tyrant on his gilded throne, 
The warrior in his battle dress, 

The holier triumph ne’er have known 
Of justice and of righteousness. 


Founder of Pennsylvania! Thou 
Didst feel it, when thy words of peace 
Smoothed the stern chieftain’s swarthy 
row, 
And bade the dreadful war-dance cease. 


On Schuylkill’s banks no fortress frowned, 
The peaceful cot alone was there; 

No beacon fires the hilltops crowned, 
No death shot swept the Delaware. 


In manners meek, in precepts mild, 
Thou and thy friends serenely taught 

The savage huntsman, fierce and wild 
To raise to Heaven his erring thought. 


. 
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How all unlike the bloody band 
That unrelenting Cortez led 

To princely Montezuma’s land, 
And ruin ’round his pathway shed. 


With hearts that knew not how to spare, 
Disdaining milder means to try, 

The crimson sword alone was there, 
The Indian’s choice, to yield or die! 


But thou, meek Pennsylvanian sire, 
Unarmed, alone, from terror free, 
Taught, by the heathen council fire, 

The lessons of Christianity. 


Founder of Pennsylvania’s State! 
Not on the blood-wet rolls of fame, 
But with the wise, the good, the great, 
The world shall place thy sainted name. 
1824, 
————————96 > ——____—_ 


THE TOYS. 


My little son, who looked from thoughtful 
eyes 

And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up 
wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder 
sleep, 

' I visited his bed : 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my 


own ; 

For on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach 

A box of counters, and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass, abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with blue bells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful art 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept and said: 

Ah! when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly, not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the 


clay, 
Thou’lt leave Thy wrath and say: 
‘*T will be sorry for their childishness.”’ 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


SHELTER FOR IMPORTED CATTLE. 


The Treasury Department is informed that 
arrangements are nearly completed at Balti- 
more, Boston, and Portland for providing 
shelter and other accomodations for imported 
cattle, under an appropriation of $50,000 
made at the last session of Congress. The 
Treasury Cattle Commission, and the Collec- 
tors of the several ports, who have been 





charged with this duty, have already secured 
land in the three districts named, which land 
will be leased by the government for one 
year, with the right to renew the lease from 
year to year afterwards at a reasonable rent. 

The station selected for the Maine district 
is at Deering, in Cumberland county, and 
consists of nearly ten acres of land, upon 
which is located two barns, which, with slight 
alterations, can be utilized for the required 
purpose. 

The rent is $300 per annum. A farm, con- 
taining about 90 acres, in Waltham, on the 
Fitchburg Railroad, about ten miles from 
Boston has been selected as the station for 
the Boston district. The land is on the 
Charles river, and is offered at $250 per an- 
num. ‘The station for the Baltimore district 
has not yet been selected. An offer has been 
received from the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company for as much land as is needed, 
at $15 per acre, on the line of that road and 
its junction with the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad, about nine miles from Baltimore. 
The station will propably be located at that 
point. It is proposed to erect sheds for the 
shelter of cattle, where the buildings on the 
land selected are not suitable for the purpose. 

The government will furnish only shelter 
and water, and the owners will have to pro- 
vide for the care and feeding of the cattle. 
Plans for the buildings are now being pre- 
pared at the Treasury Department under the 
supervision of Assistant Secretary French. 
The subject of the {quarantine of imported 
cattle is exciting great interest among im- 
porters and the transportation companies. 
Heretofore the United States has compelled 
importers to quarantine cattle at their own 
expense, without providing any accommoda- 
tions for them, while the Canadian govern- 
ment has provided free accommodations at. 
Quebec and Montreal. For this reason cat- 
tle, which otherwise would have come into 
our own ports, have gone to Canada, 

It is expected that when the proposed quar- 
antine arrangements are completed the im- 
porters will bring their cattle directly into this 
country. This will be of great advantage to 
them as well as to the transportation compa- 
nies both by sea and land. 

Importers are already making arrange- 
ments with Great Britain to bring cattle into 
Boston and Baltimore, having assurances 
that suitable accommodations for quarantine 
will soon be ready.- There are now 85 head 
of polled Angus cattle from Scotland quaran- 
tined in the Maine district. Negotiations are 

ending for the stations in New York and 

hiladelphia, but as yet the sites have not 
been selected.— Washington Correspondent of 
Public Ledger. 
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AMERICAN COMPETITION—EUROPEAN GRAIN 
PRODUCERS DRIVEN FROM THEIR OWN 
MARKETS—AN INTERESTING PROBLEM. 
The St. Petersburg Zagranichy Vestnik in a 

recent issue says: The competition of the 
United States in the grain trade and in other 
agricultural products is now rightfully re- 
garded as a general European question of the 
greatest importance. Learned men have al- 
ways wondered at the rapid and unprecedent- 
ed development of that country; but lately 
even practical men, European farmers, have 
begun to study it, for American grain, meat, 
and cattle fill the European markets and 
threaten the farmers with ruin, or at least im- 
poverishment. They are anxious to know 
under what circumstances American farmers 
have become such dangerous competitors, and 
what the results of that competition will 
prohably be. With the object of solving this 
important problem a veritable shower of arti- 
cles, pamphlets, and voluminous books is be- 
ing poured forth in English, German, French, 
and Russian. 

During the last ten years, when the grain- 
producing countries of Europe have had short 
crops, American competition in the grain 
trade had been strongly felt in Europe. 
Throughout the whole of Europe have been 
heard demands for a protective tariff for agri- 
cultural products. These demands have been 

rtially satisfied in England, France, and 

ermany. The different countries of Europe 
will not suffer equally from American com- 
petition in grain. England, France, and Ger- 
many have for years imported grain, and 
their inhabitants have necessarily turned their 
attention to other branches of agriculture and 
industry. But Russia, Austria, and the coun- 
tries on the Danube, which used to supply 
western Europe with grain, now find them- 
selves in a very serious position. Formerly 

these countries paid for the goods they im- 

ported with their grain, cattle, and raw mate- 

rials. But what will they do now in view of 
the American competition in these articles? 

How will Russia, for instance, now pay the 

percentage on her immense foreign loans? 

And what will become of her seventy million 

farmers in case the European markets are 

closed to her products by American competi- 
tion? We Russians, too, must study the ag- 
riculture of our Transatlantic friends. 

Nature has endowed the country of the 
Yankees with the choicest gifts. Her soil, 
climate, mineral wealth, and natural means 
of communication are unsurpassed by those 
of any other country. The Old World has 
peopled that country with freedom-loving citi- 
zens. The various hardships of European 
countries have caused an unprecedented mi- 
gration to the hospitable shores of the United 


States. Agriculture and industry have in- 
duced large European capitalists to invest 
their money beyond the Atlantic. 

Now, what are the particular circumstances 
which enable the Americans to drive away 
European grain producers from European 
markets? It would be quite wrong to attrib- 
ute their success chiefly to the natural quali- 
ties of the country of the Yankees. In our 
opinion the free American citizen of a free 
country has done more for his own welfare 
than nature has done for him. The Ameri- 
cans hold their destinies in their own hands. 
Their government costs them very little. 
Their soil tillers can get plenty of good land. 
They are educated, all of them. They have 
no huge standing army to consume their sub- 
stance. They save man’s labor by substi- 
tuting for it the forces of nature and machin- 
ery, thus preserving him for the field of labor 
in which there can be no substitute—mental 
work. This is the picture that the country of 
the Yankees presents, and the European coun- 
tries are on the other side of the medal. 

Young America is going, in good earnest, 
to thrash old Europe. Have we any means 
of defence? Some say the American compe- 
tition cannot continue long, for the population 
of the United States is rapidly increasing, and 
before long the Americans will need all the 
grain they produce for their own use. But 
we believe that Europe can be bankrupted ten 
times before the United States will be densely 
populated. Well, shall we give up the busi- 
ness in which we cannot compete with the 
Americans? But that is impossible, at least 
so far as Russia is concerned. Then shall we 
adopt the American plan of farming, of trans- 
portation, of education, and so on? In other 
words, shall Europe be Americanized in order 
to withstand American competition? But 
our life cannot be Americanized unless our 
government is first Americanized. 





A MENTAL TONIC. 


No time will be more propitious for work 
than the present. If you are not busy at 
something, get to work at something else. 
Mere disinclination is not excuse enough for 
present idleness. Things deferred for a while 
are liable to be deferred forever. Disinclina- 
tion grows, instead of disappears, with delay. 
The failure of the unfortunate commonly 
turns at the point where he should get down 
to work,—after his plans are laid and his 
resolutions taken. The lazy, as well as the 
active, are prolific in resolutions; but their 
plans commonly set the future as the time in 
which to begin. Drafts on one’s self are 
rarely honored in the future. A resolution 


cannot be relied on to live longer than the 
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inclination. The inclination being usually to | yield more per diem than the present, unless 
get the benefit of the work rather than to do| you are increasing in your activity. Over- 
the work, the planning is easier than the; come disinclination by effort, and it will 
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executing. Guard against giving away the 
present for a future opportunity. Laying up 
work, instead of wealth, for the future, is not 
what enriches. All work must be done in a 
present ; and, if you do not find it convenient 
to work in this present, you will not, likely, 
in a subsequent one. Make no plans for the 
future that do not specify something to. be 
done now, and inquire carefully whether what 


you are doing now is a fair proportion of 


what you expect to be done. If your present 
working does not justify your prospects, your 
future work will not likely bring them into 
realization. Do not expect to be more of a 
man to-morrow than you are to-day. Lazy 
resolutions are not followed by busy execu- 
tion. See that your time is employed by 
something better than waiting. Work while 
you are anticipating, so that your hope may 
bear interest. Do not expect to be more 
favored in life than other lazy men. Wait 
not for an opportunity, but work for it. You 
are more apt to seize it if busy than if idle. 
The man employed sees chances which another 
does not, and success brings opportunities 
which mere search cannot find. Success repays 
itself, and bears a natural increase. A busy 
man is ready to do more, and an idle one to 
be more idle, each increasing in his direction 
by a law of moral inertia. Others will do 
little for you till you make them, which usu- 
ally requires more work than to do it your- 
self. If yon have nothing to do, work just 
as hard to find something; and so you will 
soon get to work for relief. Occupation can 
be worked for as well as the task. One may 
therefore always be busy, either getting or 
doing work. If you don’t succeed, try harder 
work. See that you have a work hard enough 
for you. Easy places do not bring success, 
but bury their incumbents in obscurity. To 
rise out of an easy place, you must make it 
a hard place. It is working above inclina- 
tion that counts. Following your desires, 
you do little more than rest. Amateur skill 
is neither remunerative nor elevating. It is 
a charity, and should not expect reward to 
self. Never be idle, unless you are worked 
out. Do not be idle, because you expect to 
be tired. Do not rest from work not yet 
done. Take your Sabbath at the end instead 
of the beginning of the week. Be frightened 
if you have reached manhood without having 
done aught yet, or if you are getting old 
without a competence. Do not expect chance 
to do more than ithas done. What you most 
lack work at. See that to-day’s work is in 
proportion to the entire achievement you ex- 


4 pect for life. Do not expect the future to 








remain overcome as long as you work. If 
you work awhile, the work will keep itself 


going, and so will idleness. But doing nothing 


will not overcome an inclination to do nothing. 


The mere effort to escape the ennui of idle- 


ness is not the effort that brings success. If 
you think you will soon do better, consider 
how long you have been doing as you are; 
and what are you doing now to make you do 
better hereafter? Better doing, any more 
than better results, never comes without effort; 


but hard work will make both a man out of 
one’s self and success out of his task. And 


what is true of success as men in general 


speak of it is true of that without which there 
is no true success,—religious growth and 
Christian work.— Christian Advocate. 





OLD-TIME DISCOMFORTS. 
Only three hundred years ago, even rich 


people lived in mud huts, while kings and 
cardiaals knew nothing of the luxury of 
glazed windows and elegant furniture, even 
in beautiful, wealthy England, whence many 
of our ancestors came, and from which not 


only our language, but nearly all our laws 
and customs have been obtained. In place 


of our downy carpets, their earthen floors 


were strewn with hay; instead of gas-light, 
they had only torches or lamps of the rudest 
make; and even chimneys were unknown 
in England until the thirteenth century. 
Previous to that period, the blazing logs 
were piled on a stone in the centre of the 
chief apartments, while the smoke made its 
escape through a hole in the roof. The 
manufacture of glass for windows was first 
introduced in 1557, plates of horn being 
made to supply its place until then. Becket, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, was charged 
with effeminacy, because he had clean straw 
spread over the floor of his dining-room every 
morning in winter, and fresh bulrushes or 
green branches in summer, in order that such 
of his guests as could not find room on the 
benches might sit down on the floor and eat 
comfortably. The royal bed of even the third 
Henry consisted merely of a litter of loose 
rushes and leather, without either sheets, 
pillows, or counterpane; and it was not until 
the close of the fifteenth century that straw 
was discarded from the sleeping apartments 
of the monarchs of England. We are told 
by veritable historians that Henry III was 
the first English king who ever wore a shirt ; 
and even the luxurious Henry VIII knew 
nothing of the comforts of real stockings, 
their place being supplied by “cloth hose,” 
not very unlike the Chinese stockings of the 
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leaven of good they might bring to the people 
now there, 


A DESPATCH from Dublin states that the 
government is taking active steps to give 
effect to the emigration clauses of the Arrears 
of Rent act, by publishing regulations, under 
which impoverished unions can borrow mo- 
ney to supplement government grants. Emi- 
grants to North America will be landed: at 
New York, Boston, Quebec or Halifax. A 
male and female agent will be appointed at 
each of those ports to keep the authorities ad- 
vised as to the prospects for the employment 
of emigrants. 


SoME time ago a vessel loaded with rice put 
into port at East London, leaking badly, and 
an effort was made to a. her out and un- 
load her, but before this could be accomplished 
the rice swelled up until the sides of the vessel 
were burstopen. Itis not often, perhaps, that 
these molecular forces get such full play as in 
this case, but a good many cases of bad leakage 
caused by swelling cargoes have been reported. 
This force is so certain that it is sometimes 
usefully employed in quarrying operations in- 
stead of the powder blast.— Ledger. 


THE Maryland Historical Society is having 
a fireproof vault built in Baltimore for the 
preservation of the ancient documents pertain- 
ing totheState recently entrusted toit by the Le- 
gislature. The documents are all of date prior 
to the acknowledgement of the independence 
of the United States. The archives are to be 
at all times accessible to the public, and the 
society intends to classify, edit, and from time 
to time publish such of them as may be of his- 
torical importance. 

NOTICES. 

The Committee appointed by Green Street 
Monthly Meeting to collect funds for the erec- 
tion of a meeting-house at Fair Hill feel grate- 
ful to those Friends who have so kindly sub- 
scribed for that purpose. We have received 
over $8,000, but it will require at least $2,000 
more to finish the meeting-house and its sur- 
roundings in a manner creditable to Friends. 
We therefore appeal to those who have not 
subscribed to send their contributions to 
our Treasurer, Spencer Roberts, 421 N. Sixth 
street. One object of this meeting-house is to 
accommodate funerals, and we have been 
much encouraged to find the very general in- 
terest in it for that purpose, as well as for the 
accommodation of the Indulged Meeting now 
established, which will be held in that house 
when it is finished. 

On behalf of the committee, 
HeEnry T. CHILD, Clerk. 
NOTICE TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

At the late meeting of the First-day School 
General Conference, held «t Waynesville, Ohio, 
it was decided that for the coming year the 
Lesson Leaves should be continued, and fur- 
nished to the several schools free. Therefore, 
all schools desiring them will please send at 
once their requests, stating the number wanted, 
the name of school and name and P. O. address 
ot Superintendant, to Jno. WM. HUTCHINSON, 
227 Waverly Place, New York, Clerk of Litera- 
ture Committee. 







































resent day, which were simply ill-shapen 
“om for the feet, composed of unbleached 
shirting. As these “ bags” possess no elasti- 
city, they cannot be fitted to the foot or 
ankle, but must be made double the size of 
an ordinary stocking, in order to be pulled 
over the heel and instep. 
Those were emphatically the days of straw 
beds and bare floors, of smoky ceilings and 
unglazed windows, days of leathern doublets 
in place of linen shirts, of wooden shoes and 
no stockings; while such conveniences as 
forks and glasses, watches, bonnets, books and 
coaches, and even soap, were almost unknown. 
Tables were not used to eat on, but only a 
board, brought out when needed, and laid 
aside when the meal was over. The family 
and guests were called together by the sound 
of a horn; and the cloth, which was, until 
the reign of Elizabeth, only a piece of tapes- 
try or coarse carpet, was not spread on the 
board until all were seated. Rude wooden 
bowls and platters, and a sort of rough, un- 
glazed crockery, about as elegant as our roof- 
ing tiles, were the chief table-ware known in 
England, till the art of glazing crockery was 
discovered by Palissy about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. es were also used for 
drinking; and, as they could not stand up- 
right, it became necessary to swallow the 
whole contents as soon as they were filled. 
Hence originated our word “tumbler,” as ap- 
plied to a drinking glass; and hence may also 
have been acquired the habit of drinking to 
excess, for which our Saxon ancestors were 
noted. It would be well if this habit had not 
been handed down so faithfully to some of 
their descendants. Each man usually had 
his own horn, which he carried about with 
him wherever he went. They were sometimes 
elaborately carved and ornamented with gold 
or silver, and in such cases were considered 
of sufficient value to be left by will to a 
favorite heir, just as we would bequeath val- 
uable jewels or costly plate. Another use 
made of the drinking-horn in those early days 
was to give it in pledge of a contract or con- 
veyance of an estate, in the way we now wit- 
ness by seal ; and one family are said to have 
held their land from Canute the Dane with 
no other proof than the possession of his drink- 
ing horn.—Selected. 








ITEMS. 


Sixty thousand acres of land in North Caro- 
lina have been sold to a colony of Russian 
Mennonites. This promises to introduce into 
the State a very important element of hard 
workers and thrifty livers, whose example will 
be of great value to the native population. All 
the Southern States could well afford to give 
land away to such settlers for the sake of the 


